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Conflicting Duties. 

We have not yet seen Caroline Hazard’s book 
on “The Narragansett Friends Meeting,” but 
the following notice of it, found in The Literary 
World seems to us itself to deserve a notice. 


This narrative of Quaker beginnings in Rhode 
Island in the eighteenth century is by Caroline 
Hazard, recently inaugurated president of Wellesley 
College. It is a careful and admirable piece of 
work, and Miss Hazard does all that grace of style 
can do toward making up for the dryness of her 
subject. 

But, truth to tell, the Quakers of Rhode Island, 
though a persecuted, were not an interesting peo- 
ple. They were narrow, they were self-sufficient 
and dictatorial, they were—after the rule of their 
sect—meddlesome and interfering in the extreme. 
They were also disposed to rank self-imposed duties 
above natural ones. We know no historical par- 
allel except that of “Sainte Chantal” to the case 
of Patience Greene, who, in 1771, elected to travel 
on a religious visit as far south as Georgia, leaving 
an infant family “seeming to require her nursing 
attention,” and “a beloved weakly husband.” There 
she remained thirteen months and returned to find 
one child dead and another dying. This, however, 
did not discourage her from going later to England 
for four years, where she visited prisons and held 
meetings, and tried in vain to see the king and ad- 
dressed Welsh audiences through an interpreter; all 
were exciting and soul filling, though not so dis- 
tinctly her duty as rearing her own children, and 
making the home in Rhode Island comfortable for 
the “ beloved weakly husband.” Distant duties are 
often the most compelling. 

Miss Hazard’s account of the Quaker persecutions 
in Boston is admirably full andclear. They led to 
the emigration of the Friends to the Narragansett 
country, where their settlement powerfully affected 
the growth and shaping of the colony, and where 
their influence is felt to our own day. 


We can have no sympathy with a disposition 
“to rank self-imposed duties above natural 
ones,” or with one’s “ electing,” without being 
elected, “to travel on a religious visit leaving 











































an infant family,” or husband, or wife, requir- 
ing attention. But we do enter our protest 
against the assumption that any duties other 
than natural ones must be self-imposed. There 
may be duties higher, while they last, than 
natural ones, duties imposed by the witness of 
the Divine Spirit in the heart. 

Of course any one who does not believe in 
the direct operation of the Divine Spirit on 
man’s sense of duty, will contend that there 
are no higher than natural duties; or that if 
there are spiritual duties, a man has no right 
to listen to apparent spiritual duties in prefer- 
ence to natural ones. 

Our natural duties are in general a standing 
engagement, a Divine requirement, until super- 
seded by a higher order. But they who believe 
they have a special call from Heaven to dis- 
charge a certain commission are recreant to 
duty if they violate their sense of the Divine 
will by continuing in what were natural duties 
when the higher call was absent. 

The reviewer, if professing the popular Chris- 
tianity of the times, would probably praise a 
man who should leave a dependent family in 
obedience to his country’s call for soldiers to 
destroy men’s lives in a foreign field. But it 
is not until one leaves his home under a sense 
of the call of his Divine Master, who “came 
not to destroy, but to save men’s lives,” that 
we are wont to hear the objection made that 
“Duties never conflict.” 

And indeed real duties do not conflict. That 
which is one’s highest duty for the time being 
stands supreme, and nothing which could con- 
flict with it can then be his duty. The will of 
God alone constitutes anything a duty, and its 
latest living expression in one’s conscience is 
his latest obligation, cancelling all previous 
engagements that might for the time seem 
conflicting with it. We can be in but one right 
place at a time. 

Yet Divine authority will seldom suspend the 
duties of fatherhood, motherhood, or the offices 
of natural affection. Exceptions will be rare 
to the rule that “he that will not provide for 
his own family is worse than an unbeliever.” 
But the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
has its eminent domain above all private inter- 
ests, even sometimes, as He said, to the for- 
saking of father and mother and all else for 
his sake and the gospel’s; and if such right be 
conceded to human governments,.much more 
clearly does it belong to the King of kings, 
and the Lord of lords. 


His will alone creates the duty of civil 


obedience, or any higher duty that he may by 
his Spirit at any time dispense to a human 
heart. 
for the season at hand, duties can never conflict, 
though interests may. 
God rather than men,” is a rule as valid now 
as it was for the early church. And it is they 
who are truest to this principle who make the 
best and most profitable subjects of civil govern- 
ment, and the truest members and helpers of 
their own homes. 
ness which exalts a nation, they are separate 
from sin which is a reproach to any people; 
they maintaining their allegiance to a higher 
law than the law of the land are the best sub- 
jects that the law of the land can have, and 
are the very people whom a country can least 
afford to spare. 
for prisons (except to persecute them), for 
police, for courts, for maintenance of public 
peace and order. 
productive of the fruits of industry and all 
elements of a country’s prosperity. Russia 
to-day little sees what a wealth she has lost 
in exiling those valiant soldiers of Peace who 
love Christ’s truth and man’s brotherhood better 
than any country; and Canada as yet little 
realizes what a centre of prosperity she has 
planted in her western domain, through her 
opening a way on her statute-book for a people - 
whose Lord is the Prince of Peace, in prefer- 
ence to any lower statute-book. 


So that by following the highest law 


“We ought to obey 


They are of that righteous- 


They are the least expensive 


They are the class most 


The difference between electing and being 


elected to go as on a Divine service, means the 
difference between making up and taking up 
our daily cross. 
men, no church, no priest can decide it for a 


No man, no government of 


man; for it is a question between the individ- 


ual soul and his God, between whom none has 


the right to stand but Christ, the mediator, 
the living Word for duty. How shall we know 
that our duties are not self-imposed but by 


learning to know his voice, as He said his sheep 


should know it? By watchful obedience to the 
secret intimations of truth in our hearts, we 
shall learn to know the Truth, and the Truth 
shall make us free in the way of his command- 
ments. A stranger who knows not this voice 
may easily call all duties but natural ones 
“self imposed” and their followers “self- 
elected;” but they who become “quick of 
understanding in the fear of the Lord,” are 
daily attentive to the secret word of his grace 
which is able to build them up in all spiritual 
understanding in the knowledge of Him. We 
usually need light ahead for only one duty at a 
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time, and that is the next one, however, little | another, but to live soberly and kindly together 
and common it may seem; and faithfulness in |in the world. Now I would have you well ob- 
that is a stepping into a clearer and clearer , 5'V® that I am very sensible of the unkind- 
shies 4 diesen Reteen thet ta ws “ehh ness and injustice that have been too much ex- 

ih Cid ced Gok obi natn te” ercised towards you by the people of these 
Serveth od and that which serveth Him nov; "| parts of the world, who have sought themselves, 
so that the error of those who place “self im-| and to make great advantages by you, rather 
posed duties above natural ones” may not be| than to be examples of justice and goodness 
ours. unto you, which [ hear hath been matter of 
trouble to you, and caused great grudgings 
and animosities, sometimes to the shedding of 
blood, which hath made the great God angry. 
But I am not such a man, as is well known in 
my own country. I have great love and regard 
towards you, and I desire to win and gain your 
love and friendship by a kind, just and peace- 
able life, and the people I send are of the same 
mind, and shall in all things behave themselves 
accordingly, and if anything shall offend you 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania. 
The sufferings which many of the first set- 
tlers of Pennsylvania had undergone in their 
native country had, as we may well believe, 
rendered them very tender of the feelings and 
convictions of others, and predisposed them to 
sympathize with and assist those less favored 
than themselves. This disposition of mind 


upon their arrival in this country soon made 
its way in the hearts of the natives with whom 
they came in contact, and as it was maintained, 
secured to them their unbroken friendship. 

Before the settlement of Pennsylvania, Geo. 
Fox and other ministering Friends from Eng- 
land, in the course of their religious visits had 
meetings with the Indians in different places, 
and endeavored to set before them the truths 
of the gospel. The former writing to Friends 
in Pennsylvania and West Jersey expressly 
counselled them to “Let them (the natives), 
know the principles of Truth, so that they may 
know the way of salvation, and the nature of 
true Christianity, and how Christ hath died for 
them.” 

The interest of William Penn in the Indians 
began before he became personally acquainted 
with them. While yet in England, before em- 
barking for America on his first voyage, he 
addressed a letter to them, which is replete 
with evidences of his religious concern for 
them, and his desire that the dealings of the 
settlers of his colony with them should be just 
and honorable. 

The Indians whom he thus addressed were 
those who would now be called heathen, and it 
is worthy of notice, how confidently William 
Penn appeals to that sense of the Almighty 
Being which He himself has implanted in every 
heart, that Divine grace purchased for mankind 
by the offering of Christ, and which Friends have 
always believed would be sufficient, if heeded, to 
guide mankind in the way of salvation, even 
those who may never have become acquainted 
with the records contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The letter referred to is as follows : 

“LONDON, the eighteenth of Eighth Month, 1681. 

“My Friends:—There is a great God and 
power that hath made the world and all things 
therein, to whom you and I and all people owe 
their being and well being; and to whom you 
and I must some day give an account for all 
that we do in the world. This great God hath 
written his law in our hearts, by which we are 
taught and commanded to love and help, and 
do good to one another, and not to do harm 
and mischief one unto another. Now this 
great God hath been pleased to make me con- 
cerned in your part of the world, and the king 
of the country where I live hath given me a 
great province therein, but I desire to enjoy it 
with your love and consent, that we may al- 
ways live together as neighbors and friends; 
else what would the great God do to us? who 
hath made us not to devour and destroy one 





or your people, you shall have a full and speedy 
satisfaction for the same by an equal number 
of just men on both sides, that by no means 
you may have just occasion of being offended 
against them. 


I shall shortly come to you 
myself, at which time we may more largely 


and freely confer and discourse of these mat- 
ters; in the meantime I have sent my com- 
missioners to treat with you about land, and a 


firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be 


kind to them and the people, and receive these 
presents and tokens which | have sent you, as 
a testimony of my good will to you, and my 


resolution to live justly, peaceably and friendly 
with you. I am your loving friend, 
“WILLIAM PENN.” 

William Penn and his fellow colonists, upon 
landing in this country, found the Indians al- 
ready more or less closely associated with the 
white race. The settlements of the Dutch, the 
Swedes and the English upon the banks of the 
Delaware during the previous forty years had 
introduced them to some knowledge of their 
civilization, their habits and their vices. 

The use of intoxicating liquors to excess was 
one of the evils to which some of the Indians 
had become accustomed, and Friends soon be- 
came concerned lest any of their members 
should be engaged in furnishing them, and in 
the Quarterly Meeting held in Philadelphia, 
First Month 7th, 1686-7, the following minute 
was adopted: 

“It is requested by this Quarterly Meeting 
that Friends of each Monthly Meeting take 
care to make inquiry concerning any that pro- 
fess truth, that may sell rum to the Indians 
directly or indirectly by any pretence whatso- 
ever and also to appoint some Friends by their 
respective meetings to take care in that behalf 
that such disorders may be kept under and the 
Truth kept clear.” 

This subject was the occasion of further ac- 
tion by the Yearly Meeting, and several minutes 
were made at different times in relation to it. 
In the minute of the Quarterly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, held Fourth Month 6th, 1687, 
the following advice appears which shows the 
care of Friends and the frontier condition of 
the settlement: 

“It is the advice of this meeting to all 
Friends to caution them to be careful that they 
buy neither hogs, bells, or anything else of the 
Indians which be suspected that they came not 
honestly by, and therefore Friends are desired 
to warn all that they suspect in that behalf to 
be careful.” 


— a ees 


The following Minute also shows the desire 
of Friends for the best welfare of the Indians; 

In the Quarterly Meeting held First Month 
3rd, 1689-90, “It being referred to this meet- 
ing of some way to be serviceable to the In- 
dians, after debating the matter Friends have 
thought fit to recommend the same to the 
next meeting of public Friends for their con- 
sideration, and desire Thomas Duckett and 
John Hart to move the matter to them, and 
further it is the desire of Friends that Samuel 
Richardson may request in the behalf of this 
meeting that the Council would consider of 
some means to regulate the great abuses put 
upon the said Indians, by letting them have rum, 
to the dishonor of the province and Friends,” 

Among the members of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, who was concerned 
for the welfare of the Indians was William 
Southeby, who occupied positions of responsi- 
bility both in civil and religious Society, in 
the latter of which he was sometimes engaged 
in the ministry. He occasionally committed 
his sentiments to writing, and in the Monthly 
Meeting held Fifth Month 29th, 1698, the fol- 
lowing minute occurs: 

“The paper of William Southeby concerning 
trading with the Indians was read, whereupon 
Griffith Owen is desired to speak with John 
Stephens to go to the Indians to speak with 
them in order to appointitime and place for meet- 
ing with them at one of their Indian towns.” 

John Stephens was acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Lenni Lenape, and in the capacity 
of an interpreter was probably useful on this 
occasion, but no further mention of the occur- 
rence appears in the minutes. 

(To be continued.) 





Govern Your Tongue. 


True piety has its seat in the heart. But it 
manifests itself in words as well as in the ac- 
tions. It teaches us what not to say, as well 
as what to say. James says, “If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion is vain” (Jas. i: 26). 

“There are but ten precepts of the law of 
God,” says Leighton, “ and two of them, so far 
as concerns the outward organ and vent of the 
sins there forbidden, are bestowed on the 
tongue—one in the first table, and the other 
in the second—as though it were ready to fly 
out against both God and man if not thus bri- 
dled.” 

Pythagoras used to say that a wound from 
the tongue is worse than a wound from a sword; 
for the latter affects only the body, the former 
the spirit—the soul. 

It was a remark of Anacharsis, that the 
tongue was at the same time the best part of 
man and his worst; that with good government 
none is more useful, and without it none more 
mischievous. 

Boerhaave, says Dr. Johnson, was never soured 
by calumny and detraction, nor even thought 
it necessary to confute them; “ For,” ke said, 
“they are sparks which, if you do not blow 
them, will go out of themselves.” 

“We cannot,” says Cato, “control the evil 
tongues of others, but a good life enables us 
to despise them.” 

“Slander,” says Lacon, “cannot make the 
subjects of it either better or worse. It may 
represent us in a false light, or place a like: 
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ness of us in a bad one; but we are the same. Thurles, the darkest and most popish place I at last we had from one hundred to one hun- 
Not so the slanderer; the slander that he utters have yet been in; here were besides myself and dred and twenty persons present. A consid- 
makes him worse, the slandered never.” Robert Charlton, Samuel Davis, Samuel Fayle, | erable part were quiet and attentive persons, 

“No one,” says Jerome, “loves to tella tale Joseph Tennell, Thomas Going, John B. Clib-| really, 1 believe, desirous of being helped and 
of scandal except to him who loves to hear it. | borneand Joseph Clibborne. We obtained readily | profited, but others, especially some youths of 
Learn then to rebuke and check the detracting | the best site in the town for a meeting, that in| both sexes were in a light and frivolous dis- 
tongue by showing that you do not listen to it | the yard of the court-house, which was granted | position, evidently feeling at full liberty to in- 
with pleasure.” by two Romish magistrates, and both they and | dulge their evil propensities, from the knowl- 

“No man sees the wallet on his own back,” | the keeper of the premises seemed extremely | edge that they would be acting in conformity 
says the old proverb, alluding to the fable of| friendly. All went on apparently smooth until} with the wish of their teachers. When the 
the traveller with two packs—the one before| we arrived at the meeting place; the first | meeting broke up they proceeded to act with 
stuffed with the faults of his neighbors, the | symptom of unpleasant feeling, though I was| great rudeness, shouting and screeching for 
one behind with his own. not without a lively apprehension of it, was, | hours about the house. Some friends who left 

It was a maxim of Euripides either to keep | that with the exception of a few little chil- | the hotel in the evening were hooted after and 
silence, or to speak something better than si-| dren, and about half a dozen grown-up per-| pelted with dirt, and one young man lost his 
lence. * {sons, no one would sit down, but about one | hat, which was kicked to pieces. No concep- 

The Apostle James says the tongue “is an| hundred and fifty persons stood at the en-| tion, without being in contact with it, can well 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” — Free Meth-| trance of the tent, just within it, and many | be formed of the bitter and rancored feeling 
odist. more stood outside; they remained station-|of the priests and their coadjutors; they feel 

ary, though more than once invited to sit| that their power is in danger from the in- 

down—some appeared waiting for some move- | creased sobriety of the people, and every nerve 
ment, others seemed to be afraid to be seen| seems strained to keep out light from their 
seated. One of our friends observed a priest, | minds; the iron bondage and oppression of these 
or perhaps a monk, for there is a large col-| over the people is truly horrible. 
lege and monastery or nunnery in this town, We returned to Clonmel through New Bir- 
standing behind the curtains of the tent at my! mingham and Fethard; at neither of these 
back, whilst I was endeavoring to induce the| places did it appear practicable to get the 
people to take seats. The keeper of the yard, | people together; such was the influence of the 
who had before appeared so friendly, began to | priests that no place to meet in, nor spare 
box the children’s ears and to drive them out, | room, or place to erect the tent, could be ob- 
talking loud, as I thought, by way of warning | tained. 
to the grown-up persons. Very soon after| ‘The incomplete relief I have been able to 
came a little black, malicious-countenanced | obtain, though accompanied by the knowledge 
man, an emissary of the priests, and drove the| that I have endeavored to do what has been 
people all out before him, saying many bitter | required, yet leaves a painful feeling of unac- 
things, as, that it was a pity the ropes of the| complished exercise of mind, | believe that I 
tent were not all cut, etc. We remained a| must still seek further opportunities amongst 
short time, but found there was not a hope of | this poor people. 
obtaining a meeting. We were therefore ob-| [In deference, however, to the judgment of 
liged to give up the attempt. his Select Quarterly Meeting in view of the 

From Thurles we rode eight miles to Tem-| dangers and difficulties which Samuel Capper 
plemore, but the report of our treatment at| had encountered, and the unsettled state of 
that place had been carried here, and we|the communities in which he would bestow 
found it in vain to try to obtain a place for | labor, he felt it his place to leave his burden 
the tent, or a room of any description, so we | with the meeting, and relinquish the further 
returned the next day to Clonmel. prosecution of his concern.—ED. | 

On the nineteenth of the Sixth Month, I at- —" ie ail eins 
tended the First-day morning meeting. At one} “Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
o'clock the remains of Elizabeth Davis was your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
buried, and in the evening we had a public | heaven.” 
meeting in Friends’ meeting-house. The inter-| In a recent experience of travel and of so- 
ment was the occasion of a great concourse of | journ in a neighborhood remote from any meet- 
people being collected together, as is usual in| ing of Friends, the writer has been strength- 
this country, and I hope that the opportunity 


ened in the conviction that if our younger 
may be beneficially remembered by many. The | members are but faithful in the support of the 
meeting in the evening was large, and the 


distinctive doctrines and testimonies long up- 
house very full. 1 have seldom, according to 


held by the Society of Friends, they will find 
my apprehension, been present at a more fa-| that their light is indeed “set upon a candle- 
vored season, though a large portion of the 


stick,” and that there will be a constant service 
meeting were Romanists; yet a sense of the | rendered our blessed Lord and Master, among 
sincerity and devotedness of the spirits of | both professors and profane; that in a faithful 
many were such, as seemed to open the way | bearing of the cross day by day there will bea 
for deep instruction, and in the end for such 


quiet rebuke to such as walk disorderly, and 
access in prayer, as it was truly cheering to| that among the more seriously minded oppor- 
experience. 


tunity will not be wanting to bear testimony to 
On Second-day we went to Urlingford, County | the spirituality and the heart-cleansing char- 
Kilkenny, a wretchedly dark Popish place; here | acter of the religion of our Lord and Saviour, 
the spirit of opposition was very strong. No/| Jesus Christ. Also, that in thus displaying a 
suitable place could be obtained for the erec-| banner for the Truth before a world lying in 
tion of the tent. At seven o’clock we held a| wickedness, the distinctively plain dress so 
meeting in an outhouse belonging to the hotel, | long worn by our people is a helpful factor of 
the master of which is one of three Protestant | no small value. As we passed along, the dress 
families residing in this town; for some time | of a Friend, revived with some a warm and 
only six or eight persons came, and amongst 


kindly interest because of family connection 
them two policemen—sober, quiet persons, but | with Friends, or because of associations of 





















































Samuel Capper’s Visit. 
(Concluded from page 125.) 

On the thirteenth, after dining at Upper 
Cahir-abbey on the way, we went to Tipperary, 
where we held a large meeting in the Tent; it 
did not appear that any means were specially 
used by the priests to interfere with our inten- 
tions; it was suposed that five hundred persons 
were present, who were most properly behaved 
and very attentive; some slight sensation of 
disturbance was occasioned by the apprehen- 
sion for a few minutes, that a priest was come 
or coming; about six or eight persons left the 
meeting in consequence. We have reason to 
be very thankful that one more meeting has 
been held, in which we believe that the cause 
of Truth has not suffered. 

On the fourteenth we held a meeting at Clog- 
heen; this meeting was rather differently com- 
posed to some we have held. There were pres- 
ent two or three families of Friends of the 
wealthier sort; in one of their yards the meet- 
ing was held; the Protestant incumbent of the 
parish and about sixty of the lower class of 
Romanists attended. The opportunity was one 
in which close searching doctrine was applied, 
and in which I obtained great relief. Had my 
mind been more at liberty for such enjoyments, 
I should have had much pleasure from the 
sight of the Knockmilldown Mountains, close 
to the feet of which this town stands, and the 
more distant Galtees; it is a lovely country, 
but the great riches and great unfaithfulness 
of the Friends, with the tryanny and darkness 
of the priests, are sources of so much painful 
reflection, that the face of the country seems 
marred by them. 

The week-day meeting at Cahir on the fif- 
teenth was an awful opportunity. I hope it 
will be of use to some. At seven o’clock the 
same evening, we had a public meeting in the 
tent in an orchard near the castle of the earl 
of Glengall. It was attended by three hundred 
to four hundred, I believe, and was a satisfac- 
tory meeting to our friends; to myself, it was 
a laborious one, as I felt worn with so much 
exertion, and its being held also on the same 
day as the week-day meeting, which had been 
a season of great conflict to me; besides which 
I was deeply tried to see the testimonies of 
Truth let down as they are, and the spirit of 
the world reigning in those who profess to be 
the disciples of Him, whose kingdom is not of 
this world. 


The next meeting we attempted was at 
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earlier days. 
placed upon inquiry regarding our distinctive 
views, and an opportunity was thus afforded to 
testify in their behalf. Our appearance also 
paved the way for an acceptance of that in 
our conduct and conversation which did not 
accord with common, though often, corrupt 
usage. That we did not play at cards, read 
novels, attend the theatre, nor indulge in music 
was surprising to some professors of religion, 
as well as to those not within the pale of any 
church organization. The keeping on of the 
hat in the presence of women, and upon some 
other occasions (a testimony for which William 
Penn and other early Friends suffered so much) 
would, perhaps, hardly have been faithfully 
borne had not the general appearance of a 
Friend strengthened therefor. The quiet pause 
before meals seemed a sweet opportunity to 
render thankful homage, and to own allegiance 
to the great Lord of heaven and earth, and 
perhaps was a gentle rebuke to some profes- 
sors of religion who gave back from the more 
circumstantially “spoken grace.” Urgent in- 
vitations to attend a neighboring place of wor- 
ship, where a paid and stated ministry was up- 
held and supported, gave opportunity to tes- 
tify of our religious convictions regarding Di- 
vine worship. And we were able to illus- 
trate the practicability of the two or the three 
gathering in the quiet chamber for this solemn 
purpose. In Christian solicitude for the souls 
of the families of the neighborhood we were 
enabled to press home upon what appeared to 
be loving and receptive hearts the spiritual 
nature of Divine worship, also our testimony 
to a free and freshly anointed Gospel ministry, 
our privileges and responsibilities as individuals 
in this glorious Gospel day, and the great need 
of our experiencing, each one for one, the new 
birth unto righteousness, and the heart-cleans- 
ing power of Divine grace, if ever we are fitted 
for an inheritance with the saints in light. In 
this service a faithful maintenance of our testi- 
monies seemed no hinderance from admission 
to the hearts of the people. An elderly man, 
a fellow guest at the house where we were 
stopping, in his younger days was associated 
with a business house whose head was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. He mentioned 
the faithfulness of this Friend in attending 
mid-week meetings, and evidently had a high 
regard for him as being one who carried his 
religion into his everyday life. Another guest, 
an intelligent and agreeable Roman Catholic 
woman, the wife of a physician, now came to a 
knowledge of the Society of Friends for the first 
time, and was much interested in their faith 
and practice, repeatedly remarking, “ What a 
beautiful religion.” She had lived most if not 
all of her life within a few milesof a somewhat 
prominent Friends’ meeting, yet had no knowl- 
edge of them! Would such ignorance of our 
people and of the pure Christian doctrine we 
profess have existed had the Friends of that 
meeting made the distinctive appearance so 
long borne by faithful members of our Society? 
With most of us it is long before the offense 
of the cross ceases. To make a plain appear- 
ance, to keep to the Scripture language of 
thee and thou, to avoid the usual salutations, 
etc., among those who do not understand the 
ground of our different appearance and prac- 
tice, is often trying to the creaturely part; yet 
this cross quietly and patiently borne, has a 
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At other times, individuals were 
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steadying effect upon our airy natures, tends to , 


humble us under the Master’s yoke, and often 
is as a wall upon either side to keep us in the 
path of safety. Friends have held a distinctive 
place among religious professors, and there 
yet seems abundant ground for the conviction 
that they have not followed cunningly devised 
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amazing thing that men shall attempt to inves. 
tigate the mystery of the redemption, when, at 
the same time, that it is propounded to us ag 
an article of faith solely, we are told that ‘the 
very angels have desired to pry into it in 
vain?’” 

Our readers, therefore, can imagine the sur- 


fables, but that in the supporting of their pe- | prise and consternation my conversion created 


culiar doctrines and testimonies they have 
been owned and blessed of our Heavenly Father, 
and have indeed been as a light upon a candle- 
stick, giving light to those about them. We 
believe that the rising generation will if faith- 
ful, find abundant work and service for the 
dear Master upon lines that have been so sig- 
nally blessed in the past, that a birthright in 
the Society of Friends is no accident, and that 
the best and truest service lies in the channels 
which our Heavenly Father chooses for us. 


My Experience in a Mad-house. 
BY MAURICE RUBEN. 





[In offering the following narrative for our 
columns, a Friend writes that the subject of 
it is “a person we have been interested in, 
having known him for some years.”] 

Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing hap- 
pened unto you. I Peter iv: 12. 

I was directed to the study of the new Testa- 
ment, and heeding the instruction of Jesus to 
“search the Scriptures,” the Holy Spirit ap- 
plied the words of truth from “Moses” and 
the “Prophets” and the “Psalms” which lifted 
me out of rationalism and Judaism, and upon 
meeting the conditions scripturally required, 
viz: Repentance toward God and faith in Jesus 
Christ, I experienced conversion which entirely 
changed the manner of my life, the habits and 
desires from the worldly plane to a spiritual 
condition of right and duty and conscience to- 
ward God and man, and recognizing and accept- 
ing in Christ the one power of God unto 
salvation, that in Him are hidden all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge and who is made 
unto us wisdom and righteousness and sancti- 
fication and redemption. 

The awakening of my soul to the realization 
of the grace and love of God towards me, who 
was indeed a “sinner,” and the consciousness 
of a higher calling, led me toa closer study of 
the Scriptures and as the Holy Spirit graciously 
revealed to me to follow in the footsteps of 
“Abraham,” the man of faith and obedience, 
I came out from a big business connection and 
made a full and complete consecration, in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Some of these conditions are quite critical: 
see Luke xiv: 26, 27, verse 33 reads: So like- 
wise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 

Recognizing the spiritual blindness upon the 
Jewish people, and that such blindness is re- 
moved only in Christ, and that “there is no 
other name given under heaven among men 
whereby we must be saved” —and that the Jews 
evidently do not understand the scheme of re- 
demption, although they had the temple service 
and the law, and the sacrifices and ought to 
have understood that without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sin. However, 
“without controversy great is the mystery of 
Christ,” and as “Sterne” says: “Is it not an 


‘among my Jewish relatives and friends—a 
“stone of stumbling and a rock of offense.” 

' Desiring to speak the “ words of soberness and 

‘ truth,” my people evidently thought I had gone 
beside myself, because “much learning doth 
make thee mad.” It would take a volume to 
relate all the incidents of the early days of my 
Christian experience, the many complications 
and stumbling blocks which menaced me on all 
sides. “Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead 
me in a plain path, because of mine enemies. 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine 
enemies: for false witnesses are risen up 
against me, and such as breathe out cruelty.” 
Ps. xxvii: 11-12. 

The hosts of darkness showed themselves 
very definitely, working through various chan- 
nels to overwhelm me, and as I look the battle- 
field over, now that the smoke has cleared, and 
as by the grace of God I am more than con- 
queror through Him that loved me, I desire to 
give God all the glory. 

I lived at that time in a quiet and fashion- 
able neighborhood in Pittsburg, and quietly 
pursuing my studies, not making myself in any 
way conspicuous, it so happened that one 
Saturday night, at just about midnight, our 
household was aroused by the ringing of the 
bell and rapping on the door. The unexpected 
and untimely visitors were two police officers. 
The people of the house were informed that | 
was wanted, as instructions had been received 
from headquarters to place me under arrest. 
Upon what ground could not be ascertained, 
nor had the officers any warrant of arrest. I 
was informed of the situation, and readily 
agreed to go, though the execution of the 
arrest appeared irregular and arbitrary, as 
the officers had neither warrant nor any specific 
charge against me, but I was told I must go, 
they were to take me. 

Having dressed myself, I went with the 
officers to the Oakland Police Station and was 
placed in a cell, under lock and key—the ex- 
change from a quiet and comfortable home, 
from the slumber on the couch of a bed toa 
narrow bench of a board in the prisoner’s cell. 
Was not that a time for prayer? Was I really 
a prisoner? It seemed unnatural, because I 
wanted to obey God, because I believed in 
Jesus; wanted to be a Christian; what could 
the matter be? The officers in charge of the 
station-house had only the instruction to have 
me arrested. I did much quiet praying and 
meditating on the experiences of the apostles 
and disciples while they were in prison. Many 
of the promises rushed to my mind, “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee,” and “lo, 
I am with you always.” These and other pas- 
sages were most comforting to me—of course, 
my environment was new and rather strange; 
there was a mixed company in the other cells, 
and the language of some of them was foul 
and vulgar to the extreme. 

I waited patiently for the conquest of morn- 
ing over the shadowy night. Never in my life 
did I so desire to see the rays of sunshine as 
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1895. 1 wanted a hearing. 1 wanted to be 
free to go to church. 
my-soul yearned and thirsted after righteous- 
ness, | looked forward to the Sabbath services. 
“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God,” my hungry soul craved the bread of 
heaven and the waters of life. 
Zion, and the sermon, everything was soul food 
forme. Breakfast was furnished, the morning 
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1 advanced, I obtained no hearing, and the at- 
8 tendant (turnkey) could give me no explanation. 
h Romans v: 3 encouraged me: “We glory in 
O tribulation also, knowing that tribulation work- 
y eth patience.” A certain writer states: “ That 
S the qualities of patience are gentleness and 
ll serenity in bearing that which, without being 
d agonizing, is wearing or vexatious, whether 
3. internally or from the conduct of others.” My 
e experience not only developed these qualities, 
Pp but also self-control. 
es The morning hours passed without deliver- 
ance. During the hour of church time, | 
28 worshipped my God, indeed, in the meditation 
n- of my heart, feeling greatly uplifted by the 
e- devotion and meditation. The hours of the 
id afternoon sped along, and toward evening, 
n- when again the folds of night gathered around 
to ‘Mother Earth, the door of my cell was opened 
and | was introduced to two gentlemen, who 
n- interrogated me in reference to my conversion 
ly and religious experience. I had come to the 
ny conclusion that my state of mind was in ques- 
ne tion, and conjectured that these gentlemen 
ur were, no doubt, “experts,” and thus I was 
he naturally prompted to be quite “natural” and 
od to answer in a simple manner. To speak, for 
"S. instance, to “insanity experts” about the 
; 1 “change of heart,” the “carnal mind,” the 
ed “Holy Spirit,” or “sanctification,” from a 
st. prison cell, would, indeed, be sufficient evidence 
d, to question that person’s sanity. Our inter- 
I view was brief, of about five minutes duration, 
ily and I looked for a speedy release. But the 
he hours of the evening grew late, and still a 
as “prisoner in bond.” After nine o’clock friends 
fic of the Oakland M. E. Church visited me; and 
r0, felt much perplexed and full of sympathy for 
me. I learned that P. H. Laufman, the vener- 
he able class leader of the church, who was among 
‘as the visitors, made strenuous efforts to effect 
X- my release, offering a large amount of bail. I 
1e, now realized that I was good for another night, 
a and I want the dear reader to understand that 
all. physically I am not strong, and though I seemed 
lly to have much fortitude, I would feel a wave of 
» I deep sorrow. I would then think of Jesus and 
in Gethsemane, and of his disciples as He spoke 
uid to them: “Sit ye here while I go and pray 
she yonder.” Matt. xxvi: 36. I prayed much and 
ve meditated more, and I can not tell all my 
nd thoughts of that night. The past rose before 
les me, Saints and Martyrs and others who suffered 
ny for Christ, all the faithful and heroic souls— 
vill of the past and present—and then to think to 
lo, be counted worthy to become partaker in these 
as- light afflictions. Monday morning dawned 
Se, bright and clear. Again no hearing. My 
ge; brother with some relatives, called; he looked 
lls, troubled—inquired after my health and thought 
oul religion had put me in a nice box—that the 
physicians considered me insane and I would 
rn- probably be taken to a private institution for 
life treatment. It seemed to me that the hand of 
as justice in Pittsburg had been moved back to 





on that memorable Sabbath morning of August, 


1 longed to go to church; 
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the early days of Christianity, so high-handed 
was the proceeding. 
bidding me good-bye, they departed, leaving 
me to my fate and Providence. 
grew late, and about evening, the two physicians 
again visited me and held another five minutes’ 
conversation, after which the 
parted. 


1 said I was sane, but, 


The day again 


“ 


experts” de- 


(To be continued.) 


“Foolish Water.” 


A Friend who was traveling on the stage- 
coach in Kansas on a cold winter day, was of- 
fered by one of the passengers a drink of 
whiskey, which, by the Comanche Indians, is 
called “* Foolish Water.” The Friend declined 
drinking ; but four or five other passengers 
accepted the invitation to drink. At length, 
under the apparent influence of the “foolish 
water,” the gentleman who carried the bottle 
suggested that each one should either tell a 
tale, sing a song, or leave the coach. As the 
Friend was the oldest one present, he was 
called on to lead off ; and at once told the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 

““Maw-way, a prominent Comanche chief, 
was arrested, with six other Indians, in New 
Mexico, in 1868, and sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. On his return he gave to some 
of his people the following graphic description 
of his trip: ‘I thought that the white people 
were taking us North to kill us, and when one 
of our company was taken sick I was surprised 
that the soldiers should try to cure him and 
manifest anxiety about him: but he at length 
died, and instead of being thrown out to the 
wolves as I expected, they made a nice box to 
put him in, and also put his bow and arrows, 
clothes, and everything he had. He was then 
buried in the nicest hole that I ever saw dug, 
and a neat board put at the head and foot of 
the grave. I began to think that the white 
people were not quite as bad as I imagined. 
At length we got to the railroad in the western 
part of Kansas, where we saw the iron horse 
hitched to a number of houses, into one of 
which we were taken, and oh! what a beauti- 
ful house it was. I had never seen anything 
to compare with it before, and we each had a 
nice, soft seat. We had been there but a 
short time when the iron horse made a snort, 
and away it went, pulling all the houses with 
it. Why, our ponies could not run half so fast 
as it went, and it did not get tired either ; and 
they only fed it with wood and water. It soon 
stopped at another white man’s village, and so 
on until we arrived at Leavenworth, where 
there were so many people, and the land so 
scarce, that there was not room to build their 
houses without putting one right up on top of 
another, sometimes two or three houses high. 
““*We were taken into one of the large 
houses, which was divided into little houses ; 
and then we were taken into the house above, 
which was also divided into little houses. 
The streets were full of people, and the houses 
were full, but where they all come from | can- 
not tell. I had no idea that there were so 
many white people, or that they had so many 
villages ; but I know they were there, for I 
saw them with my own eyes. After we were 
taken through the houses which were built on 
top of each other, we were taken into one 
under it, which was dug in the ground. There 
was nobody living in this, but there was a 





large quantity of foolish water there. 
ticed that it made white people so foolish to 
drink it that I was afraid to drink, lest I should 
get foolish too.’” 
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I no- 


Here the Friend stopped talking, and soon 


afterward, when one of the other gentlemen 


called for the bottle, the one who had it, said: 

“No; it makes white people so foolish to 
drink whiskey, that I think we had better 
stop.” 

No more was drank during the balance of 
journey. 

Maw-way and his companions were sent 
back to their people in 1869 in charge of a 
citizen who got intoxicated on the way, when 
the Indians became disgusted with him, and 
went on without him to Ft. Sill, and reported 
themselves to Colonel Grierson as his prison- 
ers, telling him that the man who was in charge 
of them had drank some “foolish water” and 
lost his senses. The colonel told them that 
they had acted better than the white man, 
and should no longer be regarded as prisoners, 
but might go to their people. 

Here was an instance of some untutored 
Indians acting more discreetly and with better 
judgment than many white people, by refrain- 
ing from intoxicating drink when offered to 
them. Nearly all men who do business have 
liquor offered to them, and if they were to act 
like these Indians, not to partake of the first 
glass, there would be no danger of being over- 
come with strong drink, which the Bible says 
is raging, and wine a mocker.—Olive Leaf. 





“For THE FRIEND” 
Appointed Meeting at Smithville. 


Smithville is one of several New Jersey 
neighborhoods in which Friends were settled 
as early as the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. It is across the Mullica River from 
Tuckerton, and is mentioned in Friends’ jour- 
nals with Little and Great Egg Harbor. The 
location of all the old meeting houses along 
the shore is not now certain. At Seaville, 
south of Beesley’s Point, one of the cldest is 
still standing, and on the sandy knoll now oc- 
cupied by the Methodist meeting-house at 
Smithville, we can be quite sure there was a 
Friends’ meeting-house for many years prior to 
1850. Not unlikely, George Fox stopped here 
on his journey through Jersey, for some part 
of his description seems to fix the locality 
very perfectly. Be that as it may, Friends 
did not live and worship in the neighborhood 
for so many years without leaving an impress, 
and it is comforting now to find well preserved 
traditions of their integrity of life and of 
their high spiritual attainments in religion. 

When the meeting at Smithville became ex- 
tinct, Friends gave the property there to the 
Methodists, and they have since maintained a 
meeting. It appears that there was an un- 
derstanding that Friends might have the use 
of the Methodist house upon occasion, but the 
general friendliness of attitude of the people 
makes this easy without any special reference 
to that obligation. It is likely that during the 
past thirty years this privilege has not been 
sought more than twice, upon one occasion 
about fifteen years ago for a funeral, and now 
recently for the public meeting, referred to in 
this. Several Friends had entertained the 
feeling for two or three years past that such 
a public meeting should be held in the neigh- 
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borhood, and one of them in particular who 
has recently deceased had urged it especially 
during the last weeks of the Ninth Month. 
Her death seemed to leave the concern as a 
legacy upon the heart of a minister with a 
minute for service along the shore. 

Way was easily made for the appointment 
by the Methodist pastor now in charge, and 
Sixth-day, Tenth Month 27th, at half-past 
seven in the evening, was selected as a favora- 
ble time. Four Friends, two of them minis- 
ters, were driven the six miles from Absecon 
that evening to keep the appointment. 

The shore road is probably one of the oldest 
highways in the country. It extends with 
some degree of distinctness the whole length 
of the Jersey coast, and during the last cen- 
tury it is probable that one would pass at 
least ten Friends’ meeting houses in traversing 
it. Nearly every one of these is now closed, 
and in several cases the neglected condition of 
the grounds is a sad commentary upon the de- 
clension of the Society in those parts. 

In riding to the Smithville meeting we were 
disposed to speculate a little upon the proba- 
ble size and character of the congregation that 
would meet us there. The neighborhood is 
not thickly settled, and we finally concluded 
that we should be satisfied if twenty persons 
came together. Imagine our surprise then, 
upon arriving to find the house well filled, at 
least two hundred people (some estimates made 
the number four hundred), being in readiness 
for the opportunity. The Methodist pastor 
was present, and leading the ministers into the 
pulpit he addressed a few well chosen words 
to the congregation. He told them in order 
for the greatest good from the meeting and 
best to accomplish the purpose of the Friends, 
each soul must make an effort to get into 
communion with the Highest. He then took 
his seat, and a very solemn covering of wor- 
ship came over the company. Under the weight 
of this, authority seemed to be given to the 
Friend who had appointed the meeting to 
speak. He reminded them of a circumstance 
connected with the life of an eminent minister 
in Philadelphia who had felt a call to hold a 
meeting in a neighborhood somewhat noted as 
the centre of a fox-hunting club. It had 
seemed to human judgment an impracticable 
thing to get a meeting at their headquarters, 
and after some effort by interested parties the 
Friend was put off from attempting it. His 
faith, however, was not shaken. He felt sure 
that a way would be made to carry out what 
to his mind was clearly a Divine requirement. 
Finally the proprietor of the hotel that had 
been the headquarters of the club, died, and 
very unexpectedly information of the funeral 
to be held came to the Friend, who immediately 
said, “It is the opportunity I have been look- 
ing for.” It was an occasion that brought to- 
gether from far and near just the company 
that he had been exercised for, and the Gospel 
stream flowed out to them in a very wonderful 
manner. It seemed to him that the death of 
a man had finally been made the necessary occa- 
sion of opening the door to this remarkable 
service. 

So in a sense it might be said also that the 
death of a good woman, a neighbor of theirs, 
and one whose birthplace stood amongst them, 
had been made use of to bring about the de- 
gree of faith and faithfulness on the visitor’s 
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part to appoint that meeting. She had ear- can an abstract of the exercise of a meeting 


nestly desired it, and urged it, and had fina!ly 
named a limit of time for its appointment, 
which had proved to be the last two weeks in 
which she would have had any strength at all 
to attend it. Her earnest desire for their wel- | 


fare and strength in the Lord might yet de- | 
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indicate the spirit of its life and impression. 
After baptizing offerings of prayer and a 
testimony from the pastor to the remarkable 
favor and uplifting power of the occasion, 
signs for the dismissal of the meeting were 
given more than once, so loth did many seem 


scend upon them, and as her death had been! to depart from the covering under which they 
used to incite one to faithfulness in appointing | were held. 


a meeting, so it might well be used to incite 
us all to faith in every word and work of the 
Lord Jesus. 

But there was the death of another to which 
the holding of this meeting must chiefly be 
ascribed,—the dying of Him who “tasted death 
for every man;” and thereby the unspeakable 
gift through Christ crucified, without whom 
neither this nor any gathering in true Christian 
worship could be held. Futile would be this 
or any other movement among men for salva- 
tion, except for the one and the only Name 
given under heaven and among men whereby 
we must be saved; and in his name, the witness 
of his Spirit and power, must we know and 
follow the steps of our salvation,—a name 
which stands not in syllables or in wor], but 
in power. And so “his name, thre’ faith in 
his name,” we were persuaded, had made some 
of these strong, who were seen and known in 
their community; and we would that this oc- 
casion should have part in baptizing others and 
us all, “into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” So walking 
in Him their lives would be bearing no uncer- 
tain witness, that “we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understand- 
ing, that we may know Him that is true, and 
we are in Him that is true, even in His Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal 
life.” 

To these the message was particularly dwelt 
on in view of a religious awakening which had 
lately been known among them, “as ye have 
received the Lord Jesus Christ, even so walk 
ye in Him.” “If ye live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk.” ‘“‘Walk in the Spirit 
ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.” 

To those that were exhorted to still receive 
Jesus Christ as Lord, the way of “repentance 
towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ” was pointed out. The faith in which 
he is thus received must be kept operative 
through obedience in the walk with Him to the 
end. The daily dwelling in his life during the 
week-day toil, or intercourse, or solitude,— 
whether at home, afield or on the sea was 
urged, that his name, through faith in his 
name, might make and keep them strong. 

Some might presume to be satisfiec with their 
first reception of Christ, and the remembrance 
of a first enthusiasm; but He would not see 
the desire of his soul and be satisfied, except 
as they should walk in him the journey through. 
The path of the justified must be the path of 
the just, “as a shining light, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day.” And, in short, 
the burden of the meeting seemed to be the 
need of daily realizing the language, “For me 
to live is Christ.” The fulness of God’s love in 
all these gifts was then reverted to by the 
other minister. The gospel stream flowed out 
toward them in large measure and interested 
tenderness attended the utterances to the end. 

But a fragment of a building cannot be used 
as a specimen of the whole structure; neither 


By common consent the opportunity was a 
very memorable one. The aisle was long 
crowded with men and women patiently waiting 
for a personal word, and a grasp of the visitors’ 
hands. In George Fox’s phrase, the people 
were “very sweet and tender” and the baptiz- 
ing power of a pure ministry was feelingly wit- 
nessed. One remarked as we returned from 
the meeting that instrumental and vocal music 
in lieu of the solemn silence in which we were 
held at intervals, would have been felt as a 
violence to the spirit of the occasion, and have 
seemed like coming down from the high plat- 
form of privilege upon which celestial melo- 
dies had melted a whole congregation in love. 

OBSERVER. 
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ZIG-ZAGGING.—It is by getting out of the 


narrow way, or by trying to trim between : 


Christ and the world, that so many make 
“crooked paths;” and it is by gadding about 
after worldly things that they not only make 
their ways “crooked,” but so jade themselves 
as at least to weary of the Christian life alto- 
gether. They are like the old farmer’s dgg, 
Towser, we read of recently in the story that 
runs as follows : 

“The poor dog is tired out,” said Mary, as 
the wagon drove into the yard, and Towser, 
covered with the dust of the road, drépped 
lolling and panting upon the grass. 

“isn’t the journey he had to take that’s 
tired him,” laughed the farmer. “ He’s used 
himself up by zig-zagging from one side of the 
road to the other and ’tending to everything 
that didn’t concern him. He couldn’t pass a 
gate without runnin’ through to see what was 
on the other side, nor see a hen anywhere 
along the road without feelin’ called on to 
chase her. Every dog that barked started 
him to barkin’, and everything that moved 
took him out of his way to find out what it 
was and where it was agoin’. No wonder he’s 
tired! But you'll find plenty of human bein’s 
that are travelin’ their lives through in just 
that same way. They ain’t satisfied with the 
bit of road that’s marked out for their own 
feet, but they try to oversee all their neigh- 
bor’s goin’s and doin’s, and take charge of no 
end of things that they can’t either help or 
hinder. Thev’re like old Towser: it wears 
’em all out. If they'd follow straight after 
the Master, and not invent so many extra 
cares for themselves, the way wouldn’t be nigh 
so long nor hard.” 


In that God has never dismissed compassion 
from his heart let us not dismiss it from ours; 
but show pity and forbearance, passing the 
gentlest sentence ; remembering that in that 
we are all recipients of mercy it becomes us 
to show mercy. 

THE Lord’s servant must be gentle towards 
all.—St. Paul. 
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Visit of J. §. Elkinton and William B. Harvey 
to the Exiles in Canada. 


They left Philadelphia on the morning of 
Tenth Mo. 24th, and after arriving in New York 
City, called upon several persons, with the de- 
sire to interest them in behalf of the immi- 
grants. After passing that night in Provi- 
dence, R. 1., at the home of an aged Friend, 
they proceeded to North Dartmouth, where 
they were present during part of the Monthly 
Meeting; and, dining with Job 8. Gidley, 
gained from him information derived from his 
recent visit to the Doukhobors, to aid them in 
their plans. Proceeding by way of Boston, 
they arrived in Montreal at 8 o’clock, morning 
of the 26th. The officials of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad were very obliging, and fur- 
nished them with transportation westward, 
seeming desirous of assisting them in every 
possible way. An effort was made in Ottawa 
to consult with Commissioner Frank Pedley, 
but it was ascertained that he had been mak- 
ing a tour of the Northwest, and had been de- 
tained three days with snow drifts. Our 
friends had, however, an interview on the 
27th with Deputy Minister of the Interior, 
James A. Smart, and ascertained from him the 
friendly feeling of the Dominion Government 
towards the new immigrants. They here learn- 
ed that Prince D. A. Hilkoff is in Switzerland, 
having rejoined his family. 

Our travellers enjoyed the view from the Par- 
liament Buildings, looking down upon the city, 
the beautiful Ottawa River, and the town of 
Hull on the opposite bank. The Chaudiere 
Falls, where the river descends forty feet, 
furnish, it is estimated, 650,000 horse power, 
utilized in lighting the city by electricity, and 
in propelling the trolley system on the streets. 

Some time was spent in the Geological Mu- 
seum, where, admirably arranged, are rich 
specimens of the mineral wealth of Canada ; 
and persons in attendance are prepared to give 
information by means of charts to prospective 
miners and others. The Zoological and Archeo- 
logical exhibits were excellent, and much ap- 
preciated. The Government, Railroad and Im- 
migration officials appeared thoroughly alive 
in their endeavor to populate the vast terri- 
tory as yet uninhabited. 

Proceeding west, the mercury on the morn- 
ing of the 28th stood at 30°, and the route 
lay through forests of spruce, mirrored in 
pretty lakes on either hand. It was, however, 
painful to witness so many miles of fire-stricken 
trees, in all stages of decay. A passing glance 
was had of an Indian wigwam on a lakeside ; 
its tenants apparently blanketed, were basking 
in the sunshine. 

The following is copied from William B. 
Harvey’s notes : 

“The soil as seen from the car-windows is 
sandy and rocky; evidence of the force of 
water at a former time is shown in the great 
banks of rounded stones, from the size of peb- 
bles to those too heavy for a man to lift. As we 
near Lake Superior, which we skirt on the 
north side for a long distance, the beauty of 
the landscape increases as we glide around 
Palisades, enjoying the beautiful vistas, deep 
ravines, and with it all the many glimpses of 
the greatest body of fresh water in the world. 
Fort William is reached near evening. 


Sainte Marie, connecting with railroad lines, 
eastward. It is an important coaling station 
for the Canadian Pacific Railroad. After about 
forty-eight hours spent continuously with our 
train, we arrived at Winnipeg, Manitoba.” 

Our friends called at the office of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, and found that their 
coming had been heralded by telegraph. ‘We 
had a free talk for about an hour, were told 
what was being done, and were impressed with 
the business-like manner with which the De- 
partment was managing its affairs. It is quite 
apparent that much remains to be done before 
the new comers can hope to be ready for the 
winter. At Selkirk we saw some of the Douk- 
hobors, and in this city are others. A party 
of about 300 start to-night for the neighbor- 
hood of Yorkton, and another party leave the 
following day for the Prince Albert settlement. 
It seems to us rather hard to start out at this 
season. We are informed that one car of corn- 
meal, [the first shipped by the committee, from 
Iowa] arrived here yesterday.” 

“There seems to be strong pressure brought 
against the political party in power, by their 
opponents, for the bringing of the Doukhobors 
into the country; much is said against them, 
in various ways; the object being in large 
measure for political effect, rather than from 
hatred for the settlers.” 





The Preachers of Primitive Christianity. 


In the early days of the Christian church 
every preacher of the gospel was an evangelist, 
in the real meaning of that, in our time, much 
abused word. There were no professional 
teachers nor settled pastors. The flocks were 
scattered, and even the seventy, who were sent 
forth, went each man for himself, with no abid- 
ing place, with no guaranteed provision for his 
material wants. He was simply a messenger 
of righteousness and mercy, having the highest 
mission on earth, but no human assurance even 
of his daily bread. He had no place whereon 
to lay his head, except such as changing cir- 
cumstances brought about. Yet these were 
the days of marvellous power, when the Spirit 
moved upon troubled waters, carrying healing 
in his wings for the suffering, sorrowful, ne- 
glected multitude. Peter had no difficulty in 
reaching the masses, on the day of Pentecost, 
nor at any other time. His consecrated asso- 
ciates found the field white for the harvest 
everywhere. There had been no artificial pre- 
paration of any kind, for this wonderful work, 
the like of which the world had never seen, 
and which, most strangely, it has never wit- 
nessed since. 

Plain, uncouth, unlettered, untaught men, 
whose garments were stained with daily toil, 
were suddenly called, and they went forward 
obediently, in supreme faith, working miracul- 
ous things, for the benefit of humanity, and in 
laying broad, deep and lasting the foundations 
of a new era, one which was to bless mankind 
forever. Only one amongst them seems to 
have been earlier taught of men, yet when the 
pedants of our time, in their flippant way, talk 
about “ Doctor” Luke, the old fashioned Chris- 
tian is amazed and hurt. It is something new 
and startling to him that he naturally and jus- 
tifiably resents. The apostle may be called 


A line | the “beloved physician,” in the language of 
of boats ply from here across the lake to Sault} holy writ, but any other affected title is an af- 








front to Christian common sense. Think of 
Rev. Dr. Simon Peter. Think of Prof. John. 
Think of Matthew, James and even Paul, rigged 
up with all the modern clerical titles, Phd., D. 
D., LL. D. It all sounds not only grotesque, 
but utterly sacrilegious. 

Yet the average minister of the gospel of 
to-day is not content without being signalled 
out for the same worldly honor, that pleases 
his consuming vanity and separates him from 
common humanity. It is no wonder that those 
who preach these days find their task growing 
harder and harder. It is no wonder that they 
look with distress upon the decreasing interest 
in spiritual matters on the part of great num- 
bers of men and even women of all classes. 
But when the unpretentious, simple hearted, 
sincere and earnest man of the people comes 
upon the platform of the church, discarding 
the artificial barrier called the pulpit, and gets 
close to the waiting hearers, he quickly reaches 
their hearts. And when some one who cannot 
talk much, according to professional clerical 
idea, but who can relate the every day experi- 
ences of human life so that they may be ap- 
preciated, in a sympathetic way, this evangelist 
finds a welcome that ought to impress all con- 
cerned most deeply. The lesson is so plain 
that every one can read it. It has been re- 
peated thousands of times in this country with- 
in the past few years. 

The simple fact is, nothing is so much needed 
in the church to-day as a revival of the true 
methods of presenting the old, old story that 
first came to the shepherds of Bethlehem. who 
knew nothing of books, nor of fine raiment, 
nor social glamour, pretense and folly; who 
never dreamed of guilded temples of formal 
worship: who could not have comprehended 
much of what is called music in the after part 
of the nineteenth century. . . . The evangelist 
who is honest and true is, indeed, blessed by 
God. By his fruit he may be judged, and the 
church everywhere, and especially the clergy, 
instead of looking at Him askance, should be 
admonished by his success, and imitate his di- 
rect and simple methods of carrying to the 
hearts and minds of men the Divine message of 
warning, entreaty, forgiveness and peace.— 
The Commonwealth. 

ONE might have thought that it was all over 
with Joseph when he was sent to prison, or 
with John when he was exiled to Patmos, or 
with John Bunyan when he was locked up in 
Bedford jail. They were all put in the place 
where they could be most useful.—T. L. Cuyler. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Benjamin Vail has completed his service within 
the limits of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, having 
attended several meetings and visited over fifty 
families. 





James M. Rote, of Millville, Pa., having a min- 
ute from Muncy Monthly Meeting for religious 
service in Haddonfield Quarter, N. J., is looking 
especially towards the Monthly Meetings held at 
Moorestown, Mt. Laurel, Evesham and Haddonfield. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held on 
Second-day, the 6th instant, at Arch Street. Sev- 


eral ministers from other Quarters were under ex- 
ercise, spoken or silent, in a covering of good which 
deepened in life increasingly to the end. The Meet- 
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ing accepted the recommendation of its committee 
to attach the membership of Exeter Monthly Meet- 
ing to that of Philadelphia, thus discontinuing the 
holding of the former. The Meetings for Worship 
at Exeter, Maiden Creek, and Pottstown continue 
to be held, and are occasion for the spiritual travail 
and gospel visitation of concerned Friends, whose 
company in those meetings would be eagerly wel- 
comed. 








—_—> 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD STaTes.—The monthly statement of the public 
| debt shows a decrease during Tenth Month of $2,276,199, 
accounted for by an increase in the amount of cash on 
i hand and the increased redemption of national bank notes. 
The interest bearing debt now amounts to $1,046,040,020. 
i The prevailing use of electricity has brought about a 
large increase in fires, owing to crossed wires. Ten years 
ago there were only sixty-five such fires, and last year 
there were 958. 

A letter of the N. Y. correspondent of the Public Ledger 

says: “Vice walks openly through the principal streets 
of the city. Moreover New York has become the home of 
prize fighting. Two champion fights have been held here 
this year, besides a large number of minor contests. At 
the fight on Friday night the Deputy Chief of Police was 
present throughout, and saw one of the contestants have 
two of his ribs broken, and the other so damaged that the 
blood flowed freely, but let the affair go on to a finish, 
while high officials of the city received the bulletins of the 
fight, round by round, at the Democratic Club. The boss 
of the city, Richard Croker, made no concealment of his 
interest in the encounter. Now there are many good peo- 
ple who say that these things have to be in a great cos- 
mopolitan city like New York. They argue that a big 
city cannot be governed like a small town, and that a 
liberal policy must be allowed. Even vice, they say, should 
be assigned a district, and as for prohibiting the sale of 
liquor even for one day that is worse than useless. Peo- 
ple will fight and gamble, they declare, and there must be 
a place even for prize fights and gambling. The most 
that can be done is, to regulate and restrict these evils. 
There is one thing that is utterly abhorrent to all good 
people, and that is, laying tribute on these evils of a great 
city, forcing them to pay liberally for their privileges to 
the political parties and bosses. That is the greatest evil 
of all, as wherever it exists it degrades politics to the 
lowest level.” 

The Philippine Commissioners have submitted to the 
President their preliminary report. In it they say: “The 
Filipinos are not a nation, but a variegated assemblage of 
different tribes and peoples; and their loyalty is still of 
the tribal type. The bald fact is that the Filipinos have 
never had any experience in governing themselves.” The 
report shows that this inability for self-government is due 
to the old Spanish regime, which gave the Filipinos little 
or no part in governing themselves. 

The first autonomous government of the Filipinos was 
installed on the 6th instant at Bacolor, on the Island of 
Negros. General Smith, the United States Military Gov- 
ernor, swore in the Judge of the Supreme Court, and he in 
turn swore in the civil officers. The elections-were held 
in Negros, Tenth Month 2nd. 

There is said to be a shortage of food in Guam, and 
that Government relief is necessary. 

American coal miners are teaching all the miners of 
other countries how to mine coal by electrical machines. 
Hauling by mules costs 50 cents a day per mine, while 
electric locomotives do the work at half that cost. 

Two representatives of the Board of Agriculture of Cuba 
have been in New York city trying to interest financiers 
and members of the Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants’ Association in a plan for the rehabilitation of the 
planting interests of Cuba. 
ing the Board to send here a Commission composed of a 
delegate from each province of the island in order that 
the subject may receive a fuller hearing from the Govern- 
ment and financiers of this country. It is arranged that 
this Commission shall obtain an interview with President 
McKinley; and the Merchants’ Association of New York has 
promised to extend to it a special welcome in the form of 
a public reception or dinner. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Cuba was a Spanish institution, and has gone out of 
existence with the overthrow of Spanish rule in the island. 
The Board of Agriculture, however, remains. This or- 
ganization represents the planters of Cuba, and in the 
main is composed of Cubans who ardently desire annexa- 
tion to the United States whenever that can be brought 
about without too much friction in both countries. In the 
meantime the planters hope for some readjustment of the 
sugar tariff as shall serve to revive the chief industry of 
the island and give greater value to the plantations. 

On Tenth Month 30th, the Marconi wireless telegraph 








































































was successfully operated. A test at sea showed that 
over twenty-nine miles of the Atlantic Ocean, over house- 
tops, church spires, towering office buildings, the Marconi 
electrical ripples successfully carried and dropped mes- 
sages between two moving warships. 




























They have written home ask- | 


THE FRIEND. 









The test proved 
that within a radius of twenty-one miles messages can be 
transmitted by wireless telegraphy with all the accuracy 
and precision of an ordinary land line. It also proved 
that hills, high buildings, wires and wind currents do not 
break the force of the electrical waves, and do not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the transmission of mes- 
sages. General Greely says that as a means of connect- 
ing the islands of the West Indies, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, which are in the range of its action, wireless 
telegraphy should prove of value. 

Eighty-four per cent. of Idaho is public land. 

The most important discovery made by the Harriman 
scientific party in Alaska was that the glaciers are reced- 
ing. 

The reason why the Great Salt Lake in Utah is growing 
smaller, according to Professor James E. Talmage, is that 
the volume of water from its four tributary rivers is being 
more and more diverted by irrigation. 

A local Milwaukee paper says the city is soon to be the 
centre of the automobile industry in the United States. A 
man from Iowa has invented a machine weighing not more 
than seventy-five pounds, which can be attached to any 
vehicle now drawn by a horse, and is capable of reaching 
a speed of fifty miles an hour; It is said a stock com- 
pany backed by $1,000,000 is soon to be formed in that 
city to manufacture the machine, and that a man well 
known throughout the United States will be at the head 
of the concern. 

Frost on the lower Mississippi Valley has resulted in a 
general raising of the yellow fever quarantine against 
New Orleans. The Texas authorities have lifted the 
freight quarantine against New Orleans, but it is con- 
tinued against passengers. 

There were 381 deaths in this city last week, which is 
39 more than the previous week and 13 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 203 were 
males and 178 females: 49 died of consumption; 27 of 
heart diseases ; 24 of diphtheria; 23 of pnuemonia ; 23 of 
apoplexy; 18 of nephritis; 15 of marasmus; 12 of peri- 
tonitis; 12 of debility; 10 of inflammation of the brain; 10 
of inanition; 9 of uremia, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U. 8. 2’s, 1004 a 101; 4’s, reg., lll} a 
112; coupon, 112% a 118; new 4’s, 1294 a 1293; 5’s, 1104 
a 111; 3's, 107%, a 1084. 

CoTTON was steady on a basis of 7}8c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.20 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.35 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLour.—$3.60 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. BuckWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.35 a 
$2.50 per 100 pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 687 a 69#c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 383 a 38%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 32c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5? a 6c.; good, 5} a 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? a 5c.; common, 4 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LaMBS.—Extra, 44 a 4$c.; good, 4 a 44c.; 
medium, 34 a 3$c.; common, 2 a 3tc.; lambs, 44 a 5¥c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 6} a 64c.; others, 5$ a 6c. 

FOREIGN.—More than forty per cent. of the people of 
Great Britain could not write their names when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne. At the present time only 
seven per cent. of the population are in that condition. 

In the years 1832 to 1891 England lost 14,000,000 of 
its population by emigration. Germany lost 5,000,000 
between 1832 and 1891. 

General White, commanding the British forces at Lady- 
| Smith, reports that on Tenth Month 30th the Royal Irish 
Fusileers, No. 10 Mountain Battery, and the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment, were surrounded in the hills by the Boers, 
and after losing heavily were obliged to capitulate. Gen. 
White attributes the result largely to the stampede of the 
mule battery with the British ammunition. The War Of- 
fice in London officially announces that the Boers have oc- | 
cupied Colenso, south of Ladysmith, which the British 
garrison evacuated. The officials on the 6th instant said 
they had no further news regarding the military situation 
in Natal. They could not say whether the railroad to 
Ladysmith was intact, byt admitted that Ladysmith is 
now completely surrounded. The situation at Ladysmith 

practically remains unchanged. 
The occurrence of French names like Joubert among 
the Boers is explained by the fact that many Huguenots 
went to the Cape of Good Hope while it was still a Dutch 
colony, and there become prosperoas and prominent. The 
: descendants of many of these Huguenots may: be found in 

the Transvaal to-day, and are quite as Dutch in all their 
ways as the other Boers. 























































































































Samoan question has practically been reached. The terms 
of the agreement between England and Germany have not 
yet been made public, but it is said that the United States 
is to have control of Tutuela Island. 


It is situated between Ural and the Irkoutsk Sea. 
was recently dug in that region, when it was found that 
at a depth of 300 feet the ground was still frozen. 


trade when they are completed. 
canals now nearing completion will at first be about 
3,000,000 tons a year in one direction, but by degrees as 

ships are built more to the requirements of the trade the 

capacity may be doubled, and when the power of the falls 

for lighting purposes is fully used and the canal system 

comes under Government control 12,000,000 tons each 
way may be handled. 


eleven and a half years of age. 





Eleventh Mo. 11, 1899 


It is reported from London that a settlement of the 


Withdrawals of money from the Trustee Savings Banks 


of France during the first nine months of 1899 exceeded 
deposits by $11,250,000. 


A shipment of American black bass was made to Fr; 


and they have flourished so marvelously that to-day they 
are common articles of diet in the hotels and restaurants, 
When the bass were introduced the French streams were 
practically deserted. 


One of the largest forests in the world stands on ice, 
A well 


Women employed on Japanese tea farms work twelve 


hours and are paid 15 cents a day. 


More than 12,000,000 acres of the Sahara have been 


converted into fertile soil with the aid of artesian wells, 


A despatch from Caracas says that after a blockade of 


two days, Puerto Cabello has surrendered to General 
Cipriano Castro and the officials of the de facto Govern- 
ment of Venezuela. 


The St. Lawrence canals will attract a great deal of 
The capacity of the 


NOTICES. 
WANTED, a place for a handy and desirable colored boy, 
Address “ E,” 
Office of THE FRIEND. | 





WantTED.—A home, either temporary or permanent, 


for a colored boy between eleven and twelve years. 
Country preferred. Further particulars can be obtained 
by applying to I. L. PENNockK, 805 Franklin Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR FOR 1900 are for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
four cents ; with cover, five cents ; postage extra. 
dars, five cents ; if mailed, ten cents each. 


Almanac without cover, 
Calen- 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—f'or convenience of per- 


sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., and 2.53 
and 4.32 P. M. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 


Other trains are met when requested. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Eleventh Month 7th. 

G. M. W., $12 44; E.A, #7; T. P. C, $100; H. 
C., #2; H. W. L., $20; Friends Hopewell Meeting, 
lowa, $15; A. M. $5; M. H. G., 85; M.S. K, $1; 
W.C. A.. $50; M. R., $15; S. RK. W., $5; R. H. RB, 
$5: A. W.K., $10; A.S. B., $5; G J., $20; G. T.. $20; 
Y.$15; Friends Damascus, Ohio, $47.25; Friends Salem, 
(Ohio, (additional) $4; M. H. W,. #50; J.G. H.. $20; 
R. P. G., $100; E. C., $50; J. M. $10; S. M. $10; 
R. 8. H., $5; M. P., $1; R. B.. $2.50; H. H., $10; 
FE. P. N., $5; P. C.G., $100; R. E.. $5; G. E., $5; 
S.S. H., $10; A. H.C, $10; S S.C,$10: H. F.C, 
$10; Friends Ohio Yearly Meeting per M. R. B., $58; 
A. S. $10; S. W. P., New York, $20. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St Phila. 


SICK DIET FUND AND FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 


R. W., $10; P. Sisters, $30 ; per Howard M. Jenkins, 
$150; S. R. S, $50; E. C. D., $5; A.S. W., $50; 
M.S. W. $35. 


a 


Diep, on the Ninth of Ninth Month, 1899, at his ho 
at Springfield, Missouri, JAMES H. GRIFFITH, in his eighty- 
eighth year;a life-long member of the Society of Friends, 
and always in full accord with their principles. 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, Morris Good- 
win, near Greenwich, N. J., Tenth Month 20th, 1899, ANN 
Harmer, widow of Mark Harmer, in the eighty-sixth year 
of her age; a member of Salem Quarterly and Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


